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LETTER FROM JOSEPH RICKMAN TO ANN GIL- 
BERT. 


Ann Gilbert, to whom the following letter was 
addressed, resided at the time of its date in 


England. She was under religious exercise of | 


mind, and had requested the writer’s sentiments 
on the subject of music, painting and poetry. 


7th month, 1795. 


My dear young Friend,—There is an origin- | 


ality inscribed on all the works of the great I 
Am, that claims all our attention, and reverent 
regard ; but we are too apt to overlook it, pre- 
scribe likenesses to one another, and expect to 
receive them. 

This is one mischief of what is called “ pol- 
ished life.” Nevertheless, thou hast some little 
reason to believe I am not an advocate for rus- 
ticity, nor an enemy to just regulations of civil- 
ity, within the limits of the pure truth; but 
these do not extend to a fastidious delicacy, 
which is easily offended, and is scarcely tenable, 
compatible with the varieties of probationary life, 
without being offended or disgusted. Mayst 
thou be preserved from extremes on every hand; 
but do not be unvasy,—say rather, do not be too 
anxiously solicitous ; uneasy thou wilt be, about 
violations of exact propriety. A wise parent, 
when the child is in no danger of breaking 
bones, may permit it, at just walking alone, to 
get now and then a fall, to induce a habit of 
greater care and watchfulness, in situations 
where a fall would be seriously hurtful. But 
ever settle it in thy mind, my dear young friend, 
in thy very outset in the divine life, nor suffer 
the enemy of thy soul’s happiness, the forger of 
lies, ever to prevail with an insinuation contrary 
thereto, that ‘He with whom we have to do,” 
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as the sacred Scriptures with comprehensive 


simplicity, express it, is a Father,—a tender 
parent! It will settle many reluctancies to re- 
turning, when thou mayest have wandered a lit- 
tle or much. He is ever ready,—more ready 
than the tenderest of parents,—than even a ma- 
ternal tenderness,—to receive the returving 
mind! Let the divine, all-solacing idea expand, 
and it will be a volume to thee. Wouldst thou 
grieve a tender parent,—a mother, for instance, 
perhaps more nearly affecting,—wouldst thou 

rieve her, because persuaded she would forgive 
thee? Would that persuasion iaduce a wilful 
violation of her commands and desires? But, if 
so far lost to proper consideration for a moment, 
as even wilfully to violate, would a mother refuse 
to relent, when addressed with the tenderness of 
filial penitence? It is spoken of, indeed, in holy 
writ, as a possible case, though altogether so un- 
likely, as to occasion this mode of inquiry. Can 
a mother forget her children—the child at her 
breast—that she would not have compassion for 
her own son? Yes! even such a strange case 
may possibly be; but, saith the Lord, “I will 
never forget—never forsake,’ &e. And He 
who prescribed “ receiving a returning, repent- 
ing brother, not unto seven times only, but sev- 


'enty times seven,” he will much more abound 


in mercy and condescending regard. Let no 
distance, therefore, after any offence whatever,— 
great or small,—keep thee from returning humbly 
to thy heavenly Father immediately—and, ‘‘ my 
life for thine,” if lawful to use such strong lan- 
guage, thou wilt find the good effects thereof, 
and no presumption. 

Love softens the heart—and excttest he uni- 
form spring of obedience, that no legal convic- 
tion @an produce ; and here thou wilt have to 
tell unto others, from thy own happy experience, 
that “‘ God isgood ”—that his name and his na- 
ture is “loot “he so loved the world 
that he gave Mi#son”’—the manifested Deity— 
‘not to condemn, but to save the world” —that 
‘‘ whosoever believeth on Him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.” And who is this 
glorio§ Him? “ Who is this King of glory ?” 
Why, every thing that is truly amiable and ex- 
cellent in nature and in grace, in the moral and 
natural world, is a portion of Him; and the 
more extensively we see his glory tending to 
final consummation in the “land that is very fur 
off,” the more need we shall rightly value and 
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prize the beauties that are near at hand, and ob-| dateness, not gloominess. But, O dear Ann! 
viously from him. As thou hast intimated in thy] to be serious, thou kpowest, and will doubtless 
inquiry, from which, as is very apt to be the| more know, that life has its arduous exercises, 
case with me, my mind has been drawn into a/ calling for our being deeply prepared to meet, 
very unexpected and unsought for line of com-| and to be cautious of its offered amusements and 
munication; but I hope not wholly unadapted. | evanascent beauties of man’s creating and in- 
Speaking of the staining of the beauty of this | venting, additionally to the genuine and natural 
world, thou must understand of its corrupt mix-| ones; as a much admired writer says on another 
tures ; among which, however offensive this re-} occasion, “God made the country, man the 
mark to some minds, who would be thought lib- | town,” so we may speak on this; there are nu- 
erated in the pure truth, we must reckon many | merous additions, amusements, &c., of man’s 
things deemed refined, and classed among the | making, that we had more need by example and 
polite arts and sciences. precept to seek to contract than to expand. 

There undoubtedly is, for instance, a refine-| Yet enough will be left after a great deal of con- 
ment, comparatively, in the pleasures and sci-| tracting, to recreate and unbend, which may be 
ences, of music, painting and poetry; yet how | requisite for some constitutions, and for some 
apt are they to be corrupt, either in their degree | who are.much bent, if I may so speak. But, as 
or application—therefore, how necessary they! a memorable character once said, “Those are 
should be stained, and how certainly they will | apt to talk most about its being requisite to un- 
be, as to their captivating effect, to an extreme, | bend, who never were bent.” For my part, I 
by minds that have felt and tasted “the power | am rather an advocate than otherwise for amuse- 
of an endless life.” Superior glory lessens, or! ments; but I approve of the union of improve- 
stains inferior glory ; or, as it were, absorbs it.| ment and entertainment at the same time. 
I am no enemy to the useful, and, within certain | There are numerous less exceptionable than 
limits, the pleasing application of the second and | some the -polite would advocate the cause of; 
third branches, (which last I have often culti-| yet I would not be illiberal; what is poison to 
vated with satisfaction, on moral and religious | one, may not be so to another. Ifa parent had 
subjects); and with regard to the first,—it is|a wild, dissipated, rough, unfeeling son, he 
not my business either rudely or determinately | might be allowed to be pleased by having his 
to censure others :—for myself, having an op-/ violence restrained a little, by some domestic 
portunity in the early part of my life of being} amusement, and the evil spirit cast out, or 
much conversant therewith, had I been easy,— | soothed into quietude by some potent harp, like 
I can only say, that in religious, or professedly | David’s, (if he has left such an one below.) 
religious exercises, it appeared to have a more| But were the same parent a truly wise and ju- 
amusing, softening, enervating cffect on my sys- | dicious one, possessed of a daughter already 
tem, than to be solidly edifying. But, mindful | meekened and harmonized by the sweetness of 
of the originality in every one’s make, or consti- | truth, and a well improved educational care, I 
tutions, if I may so speak, I will not dare pro-| do not conceive he would discover that wisdom, 
nounce for another. With regard to that sci-| or a deep knowledge of human nature, in wish- 
ence merely as an entertainment, I observed it| ing that daughter to be much conversant with 
to have equally, if not more enervating, dissi- | the fascinating charms of music. But though I 
pating effects; and besides that, as time is pre- | think thus from my own observation and expe- 
cious, and much to be acquired in a small space, | rience of the powers of music, (God made the 
there were other entertainments for a young | voice,—man, the complicated, enervating addi- 
mind, far more interesting than mere sound; | tions,) I am not to judge for another; sufficient, 
and real entertainments too, in which the useful | if I am made sensible, and preserved attentive 
is blended; such as informing the mind by his- | thereto—that such and such things are most 
tory, &c., so there seeméd to me no rooms, nor| suitable for my line; and this is all I wish to 
any properly cogent inducement for the prosecu- | inculcate on the minds of the youth,—a deep at- 
tion of that science. I had opportunities of ob- | tention to the proper use ofeach, ‘according to that 
serving some who excelled in itgigadly ignorant | voice, which, if obeyed, produces peace. Thou 
of the true harmony,—the hardagigy of the mind, | knowest not what Divine providence may allot 
—and very uninformed. for thee in a future day; perhaps such a place 

Now, if my dear young friend has really more | as the arts of music will have no proportion of 
time than she knows what to do with, (a predic- | consistency with; yet thou wilt, I hope, ever be 
ament Iam much a stranger to,) and em- | preserved from judging others, and only simply 
ploy it to no more improving and profiate pur-|say, so and so things appear and feel to me. 
poses, blending the utile and dulce,—even let | This is a mode of speaking and a line of commu- 
her sing, dance and be merry. ‘Rejoice, O| nication most easy to my mind, ia addressing 
young woman, in thy youth, &.,” but remem-|the variety of characters I am obliged to meet 
ber, Solomon adds: and it is a solemn re-|with. The rude insinuation I have heard, that 
membrance, if thou recollectest,—calling for se-|some people are in such and such a contracted 
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line, from want of taste, is not applicable to all 
who decline some generally received embellish- 
ments ; it is from the deep sense of necessity for 
their minds to abide under the operation of the 
cross of Christ, and to keep a tight rein on their 
natural taste, lest it exceeds the bounds of propri- 
ety and moderation in degree or application. But 
I perceive a larger field of communication to thy 
susceptible mind than the present time will al- 
low of my entering far into. Dwell deep,—be 
humble, watchful, docile,—and the Lord will 
bless thee, perhaps make thee in thy day a more 
desirable character than that which too many of 
the syren songsters of our day are imitating 
among the daughters of men. Farewell for the 
present. 
Thy sincere and very affectionate friend, 
JosePH RIcKMAN. 


Integrity is a great and commendable virtue. 
A man of integrity is a true man, a bold man, 
and a steady man ; he is to be trusted and relied 
upon. No bribes can corrupt him, no fear daunt 
him ; his word is slow in coming, but sure. He 
shines brightest in the fire, and his friend hears 
most of him when he most needs him. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE LIFE AND EXPERIENCE 
OF THOMAS BULMAN. 
(Continued from page 619.) 


The monthly meeting complied with Thomas 
Bulman’s request, and in reference to his union 
with Friends he writes,— 

*¢Q how shall I express the:many visitations 


pleasant ; blessed be the Lord’s holy name, for 
all his favors, which are more in number than 
the hairs of my head.” 

So far from complaining in after life of any 
difficulty in getting to meeting, Thomas Bulman 
pleasantly replied to a Friend who was sympa- 
thising with him on this subject, “Oh I have 
whiles three good meetings in a day, viz. in go- 
ing, when there, and on returning home;” and 
he remarked, that he thought some of those who 
lived near the meeting-house were often so en- 
gaged with worldly matters till the time for meet- 
ing, that they couldscarcely get there in due time; 
and when there, it was hard for them to have 
their minds rightly directed ; and if they some- 
times felt a little good, the impression was in dan- 
ger of being soon lost, asimmediately after leaving 
meeting they were again engaged in the things 
of the world. 

As Thomas Bulman grew in grace he felt with 
increasing weight the responsibilities of religious 
fellowship ; and as a good steward of the mani- 
fold grace of God, he sought, under the constrain- 
ings of the love of Christ, to strenghthen the weak, 
and encourage the honest-hearted, as well as to 
warn the unruly. His services as a father in the 
church were acceptable to the flock over which 
the Holy Ghost had made him an overseer, and 
they recognized his gift by appointing him to 
to the office of Elder. 

The following are extracts from some of his 
pastoral letters. 


Dear Friend, 
I have been concerned about thy not attend- 


of God to my soul! for though I was far from | ing our week-day meetings, and the concern has 
meeting, and had the cross to take in leaving all | been so long with me, reviving in my mind again 
my near relations, as well as communion with | andagain, that at length my heart was melted into 


the members of what is called the Church of En- | tenderness for thee. I once thought that thou 
gland and with the Methodists, in order to join | mightest, as a father, have administered advice 
myself with this despised people, yet I am satis-| to me, poor unworthy mortal. But oh, dear 
fied in having done so, believing them to be | brother, consider the cause of this neglect ; plead 
highly favored. May I adore the Lord’s holy | not thy situation in life as an excuse ; it seems 
name whilst in this world ! far beyond mine in opening a way to attend at 
My residence being about six miles from meet- | these opportunities. Let me tell thee in the 
ing, the distance at times felt rather trying to me, | feeling of divine love, that I would not part with 
and I thought of disposing of my small property, | my share of heavenly blessings, which I receive 
and removing more amongst Friends, and nearer | in these meetings, for all that thou dost possess 
the meeting; but still feeling for the divine | in this world. ©, I say again, consider from 
hand which had hitherto led me safely along | whence this neglect arises. Hast thou fallen 
through “many trials and difficulties, it clearly | into a state of indolence and ease? Remember 
opened in my mind that I should remain where | that woe is pronounced against those that are at 
I was, to bear a testimony to God’s holy name | ease in Zion. Arise and shake thyself from 
amongst a crooked and perverse generation ; | every thing that would hinder thee from takin 
unto this I freely gave up ; and oh the sweet in-| up the cross and daily following Christ. Art 
comes of divine love vouchsafed to my soul! | thou ashamed to assemble with a few despised 
May the Lord ever keep me in holy obedience | ones? Remember the Lord, whom we profess to 
to that pure witness in my heart, the Spirit of | serve, can bless, or can blast our endeavors, not- 
the living God, the all-sufficient guide through | withstanding all our unnecessary care and fret- 
this transitory world. By giving up to this|ting. Oh my dear friend! let these few hints 
requiring, it never more felt as a difficulty forme | have place in thy breast, till the Seed of the King- 
to get to meeting ; but many times was sweet and dom leavens every thing that is of a contrary na- 
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ture to the pure simplicity of the Truth; and 
then thou wilt finda concern to attend with thy 
brethren, and bear thy part in the holy warfare. 
Then thou wilt feel an earnest desire to become a 
father in Israel, a pillar in the church, a good ex- 
ample to thy children, a light in the world, a city 
set on a hill, which cannot be hid. Oh friend, I 
have nothing in view but love to thy soul in thus 
addressing thee, being led thereto in obedience to 
the divine Power which called me from dark- 
ness to his marvellous light: and the honor of 
the cause of Truth is more to me than my neces- 
sary food. Therefore submit when thou art 
warned, lest when thou wouldst, thou shouldst 
find it more difficult than in this precious season, 
when our meetings are so divinely favored with 
heavenly blessings. © Why shouldst thou stand 
at a distance and shut thyself out, whilst we feed 
on a feast of fat things, on the wine on the lees, 
well refined, and refresh our spirits at the never 
failing streams of the Living Fountain? I say 
arise and come away, all things are now ready ; 
come to the marriage. 
THoMAs BULMAN. 

In the year 1779, when about 32 years of age, | 
Thomas Bulman believed it best for him to look | 
towards a settlement in life by marriage. And| 
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soul. At times, however, the good Spirit of God 
was secretly striving with me, and condemning 
me for my wicked course of life, when I could 
have wished to have been like the beasts that per- 
ish ; for unto them after death there is no judg. 
ment. But I found there was in me an immortal 
part that could never die; and yet alas! in that 
condition I was unfit to meet a pure and holy 
God. Then your example made me think there was 
something in your socicty to heal a sin-sick soul; 
so I took up the cross and joined with you ; and 
at seasons I found the Lord to bless my soul, and 
comfort me in my heavenward progress, pre- 
paring me for a more spiritual worship. For in 
my nearest access to the throne of grace, I was 
made sensible there was yet a greater cross for 
me to take up before I could find true and lasting 
peace.” He then relates how he was led to unite 
with Fricnds: ‘‘ That a servant of, the Lord, a 
Friend, had to tell me he believed I could be- 
come one with them, which | then thought little 
of; but a while after, attending a Friends’ meet- 
ing on the occasion of a funeral, I felt such love 
amongst them, and such peace on my return 
home, that I was made to goon my way rejoic- 
ing. And having tasted of such divine love, I 
was sensible this was the worship well pleasing 


on this important subject many were the prayers | in the Lord’s sight, and that which my soul need- 
of his spirit for right direction, which there is | ed, and I now enjoy true peace. So I could not 


reason to believe he did not seek in vain. By | think’of turning my back onsuch spiritual and di- 
keeping his eye single unto the Lord, he had | vine worship. The savour of the precious ointment 


faith to believe that a suitable help mate would | was so largely poured forth on my soul, that the 
be provided for him, and that the Lord would | cross, which before appeared as a mountain, was 
bring his desire to pass in his own way and laid low, the crooked paths were made straight, 


time; and this was remarkably the case. When ; 
his choice was made, and his affections centered | 
on her who became his wife, it was his earnest 

desire that she also might clearly see that the | 
matter was of the Lord, and that his will might | 
be done in them and by them. The following 

extract from one of his earliest letters to his 

friend shows the simplicity and integrity of his | 
mind. 

‘My dear, 1 am not inviting thee to worldly 
honor, riches or pleasure, or to vain glory ; for | 
these things have not the savour of life in them ; | 
but it is to dwell in a lonely cottage, to be a 
pattern of humility, of lowliness and meekness, 
such as becomes women professing godliness, 
that thou mayst become a standard bearer in' 
righteousness.” 

About this time, he wrotea letter to his former 
fellow-professors, the Methodists, explanatory of 
his reasons for withdrawing from their society. 
It appeared they had expressed some dissatisfac- | 
tion that he had not mentioned to them his rea- 
sons previously. In this letter he reminds them, ' 
‘that he was born a member of the so called 
Church of England, and was according to its 


the'rough places smooth,aud the world’ sfrowns as 
so many blessings to drive me to my Father's 
house. In the strength of my Father’s love I 
am what Iam. Dear friends, I have nothing 
but love to you all, and wish that you may s0 
far know an overcoming of your spiritual ene- 
mies, that you may have to rejoice in the God 
of your salvation. And in your nearest ap- 


| proaches to the throne of grace, ifit be but a sigh 


or a groan that arises in your hearts for me, 
breathe it out for my preservation in the Truth. 

My love to you all asif named. Seek after 
and hold fast that which can alone preserve you 
blameless in the sight of God.” 

Soon after writing this letter, Thomas Bulman 
thought it right to call upon some of his former 
friends, to inform them why he could Dot accept 
the invitation which they sometimes sent him, 
to meet with them when they had the company 
of any of their most admired preachers. Much 
conversation seems to have ensued under a feel- 
ing of Christian love towards each other. In the 
course of it, he said, “I have now got a more 
pure and a more noble testimony to bear ;” 
doubtless meaning to the spirituality of the Gos- 


rites baptised, and brought up in its way of wor- | pel, “ and I must not violate this noble testimo- 
ship,” he then says, ‘But I found nothing ny.” He commended them to that measure of 
among them to confort or satisfy my immortal grace which was revealed in their hearts ; and 
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both the visitor and visited seem to have been 
melted into tenderness for cach other. On tak- 
ing leave, the master of the house said in much 
love, ““O Thomas, I never felt the like of this, I 
think we can never part.”” A sincere friendship 
continued to exist between Thomas Bulman and 
this individual to the close of life. The 
name of this ‘worthy and venerable man was 
Robert Bowman ; he died at Irthington on the 
13th of Sixth month, 1828, at the remarkable 
age of one hundred and eighteen years. 


(To be continued.) 


Love silence, even in the mind. True silence 
is the rest of the mind, and is to the spirit what 
sleep is to the body, nourishment and refresh- 
ment. Itisa great virtue ; it covers folly, keeps 
secrets, avoids disputes and prevents sin. 


For Friend’s Inteiligencer. 
MORNING REFLECTIONS. 


Happening to rise this morning while the 
stars were still visible, I was struck upon open- 
ing the window shutter with the uncommonly 
beautiful appearance of the eastern sky. As the 
grey of dawn disappeared, I observed just above 
the horizon clouds like belts, which presently 
became a bright purple, then the tints gradually 
overspread the higher clouds until, like a pano- 
rama, the eastern sky kept changing with purple 
and red, and the most beautiful blue, like a 
morning in summer, until the golden clouds 
rolled together in splendor, covering the east, 
the west, the south and the north, with the 
clear light of day. These days are so full of 
events, that many minds are impressed with 
deep reflections. I could not help thinking 
while I was gazing at this change from night to 
day, of the departure of one who has lately left 
the scenes of earth for those, I doubt not, where 
there is no more night. 

It is not my intention to describe that man 
who, while he has written the history of the no- 
ble, and true, and dauntless spirit, who seemed 
to see this land long before his frail ship, with 
its doubting crew, actually neared its shores, 
and ended his labors in describing him whose 
name he bore. Washington Irving had a heart, 
that wasted none of its energies in religious or 
political excitements, and while his life evinced 
genial kindness without partiality, he did not fear 
to satirize the high professors as too often * read- 
ing lessons of humility out of gilt edged prayer 
books, or humbling themselves upon velvet cush- 
ions.” He drew touching but faithful delinea- 
tions of truth and virtue—depicted them in sim- 
ple robes—and so varied were these scenes from 
the grand drama of life, none can doubt his 


heart-felt interest in its moral or social welfare. 
12 mo. 2d, 1859. B, 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ANCIENT EGYPT AND THE TRANSLATORS OF 
EGYPTIAN HISTORY. 


In a recent number of “ Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer” we noticed an article taken from 
“The Public Ledger,” which set forth that 
Professor Mitchell, in his fine astronomical 
lectures, in Philadelphia, had alluded to a re- 
markable translation, which had been made of 
the inscriptions upon the coffin of an Egyptian 
mummy, by a gentleman of St. Louis, whose 
name was not given. Supposing that those who 
are not familiar with the subjeet may feel an 
interest in further information respecting this 
devotee to Egyptian researches, with some ac- 
count of his labors, we refer them to an article 
published among the transactions of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences in St. Louis. We do so with 
the greater readiness, because, having formed 
his acquaintance, we are much impressed, apart 
from his scientific and literary attainments, with 
his integrity and worth as a man. 

The article referred to has the following title : 
“An Astronomical Inscription, concerning the 
“year 1722, B. C., explained by G. Seyffrath, 
“ Professor in the Concordia College, St. Louis.” 
Professor Seyffrath is a native of Germany, and 
is possessed of numerous titles, conferred upon 
him by the Universities of Europe, where, we 
are assured, he is justly considered the most 
learned translator of Egyptian writings in the 
world. 

His life was spent, until his arrival a few 
years since in the United States, in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, in decyphering the hiero- 
glyphics on the monuments, and in translating 
the writings on the papyrus scrolls of Egypt. 

From the character of the calculations derived 
from these sources, they promise to put an end 
to the discussions respecting the correctness of 
portions of the Sacred Scriptures, which, since 
the commencement of the present century, have 
agitated the minds of speculative readers. 

The results of his inquiries have appeared in 
his books, issued at different periods, from 1832 
to 1857, which may all be seen at the Astor 
Library, New York. They comprise about forty 
volumes, the greater portion written in Latin, 
the rest in German, with the exception of the 
article we have spoken of above, and a larger 
work, (also written since he became a resident of 
this country,) published in New York, by Henry 
Ludwig. Both these are written in English. 
The last named work contains “ A Summary of 
‘Recent Discoveries in Biblical Chronology, 
“ Universal History, and Egyptian Archeology.” 
We refer the reader to four of the chapters, 
which we will name. p 

Chapter X. is devoted to the Inscriptions on 
the Ceiling of the little Temple of Dendara, 
which was sawed out of the roof of the temple, 
with great labor, by one of the savans attached 
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to Bonaparte’s expedition, and transported to 


Paris in 1799. This wonderful relic of other 


ages was received there with enthusiasm by all 
classes, and the most profound scholars of that 
day lent their energies to giving a correct trans- 
After 
a long and patient investigation, they declared 
that the hieroglyphics on this ceiling set forth 
that the temple of Dendara had been built seven- 
This decision 
was believed by the French philosophers, and 
others of that class, who united in representing 
that the Mosaic account of the Creation and of 


lation of the inscriptions carved thereon. 


teen thousand years before Christ. 


the Deluge was a“ Myth.” This was held in 
favor until 1833, when Professor Seyffarth, hav- 


ing discovered the Key to the Astronomical 


Calculations of the Ancient Egyptians, visited 
Paris. 


ceiling, and gave a translation diametrically op- 


posite to those who had gone over the ground 
before him, and pronounced the carved represen- 
tation of the Heavens, with the signs of the zo- 
diac and other figures thereon contained, to be 


nothing more than “the planetary configuration 
of the birth of Nero, the Roman Emperor, which 
took place the 11th of February, of the 37th 
year after Christ.” Half of the name of Nero is 
visible on the ceiling, and his name may yet be 
seen engraved on the parts of the temple which 
are still standing, where it was originally con- 
structed at Dendara. 

According to the writers of Roman History, 
the Emperor Nero had construced and restored 
many temples in Egypt. 

The XX. chapter produces “ Astronomical 
Facts, in confirmation of the Chronology of the 
Old Testament.”’ 

The XXI. chapter “corrects the Grecian and 
Roman History by Astronomical Observations,” 
whilst 

The XXII. chapter “Re-establishes by Math- 
ematical Facts the History of the New Testa- 
ment.” 

Our space does not suffice to say more con- 
cerning the contents of this volume, which is 
filled with matter of importance’ to all who feel 
an interest in the records of ancient time. The 
learned author is a man of uncommonly retiring 
and unobtrusive habits, who, after his own labors 
were accomplished in its preparation, has taken 
no pains to recommend the work to the attention 
of the public; but those who have read it care- 
fully, and particularly those readers who are in- 
timately acquainted with Prof. Seyffarth, do not 
hesitate to believe that the extraordinary Math- 
ematical and Astronomical Calculations published 
in this book, would all bear a test of similar 
character to that to which Prof. Mitchell sub- 
mitted the translation of the Inscription of the 
Egyptian Coffin, in the British Museum, and 
with a similar result. =. 

12th mo. 16, 1859. 























He made a study of this remarkable 





The following remarkable circumstance is re- 
lated on the testimony of a minister in the Soci- 
ety of Friends, residing in Cornwall : 


A person of respectability and good standing 
in society, residing in the town of Plymouth, 
England, was awakened out of sleep one night 
under strong emotions of mind by a voice sound. 
ing in his ear, as he thought, and calling him to 
“ Arise and go to Launceston” — Launceston is an 
ancient town in Cornwall, about twenty-two miles 
from Plymouth, having an antiquated castle, in 
which George Fox was some months a prisoner 
in the year 1656. 

Having no acquaintance in the place, nor any 
known business that would take him there, he 
treated the occurrence as the effect of a dream, 
and again composed himself to sleep. In a very 
short time he was awakened under stronger feel- 
ings by a similar command, which he still treated 
with neglect, though more reluctantly than be- 
fore; and after falling asleep, was a third time 
aroused under sensations which admitted of no 
further postponement. He therefore arose and 
mentioned the singular occurrence to his wife, 
who endeavored to discourage him from attempt- 
ing so long a journey at such an hour of the 
night, and especially as he had no apparent ob- 
ject in going. But his uneasiness was so great 
that he was not to be turned aside from his pur- 
pose, and saddling his riding horse, he set out. 
After proceeding some miles in the chilly dark- 
ness, groping his way as best he could, his reso- 
tion began to waver, and he reasoned with him- 
self on the folly of his undertaking. “Surely,” 
said he, “I am going on a fool’s errand. Iam 
an entire stranger in Launceston; I have no 
business there, nor any one on whom [ can call.” 
Under the influence of these cogitations he turned 
his horse towards homeand thought of returning, 
but had retraced only a few steps when his mind 
became exceedingly distressed, and the words 
seemed to sound in his ear, with commanding 
authority, “Go to Launceston—go to Launces- 
ton.” Yielding to this renewed requisition he 
resumed his journey, and reached an inn in the 
town soon after breakfast time. 

While eating his breakfast, he inquired of the 
waiter what objects of interest there were in the 
place. ‘Q,” said the waiter, “not many—there 
is the old castle—people sometimes go to look at 
that. But now everybody is going to the Court 
of Assizes which is sitting here. The bell is 
ringing now, and the court assembling.” After 
finishing his meal, he inclined to go to the court 
house, and found they were trying a man for his 
life on a charge of burglary. Two witnesses de- 
posed positively that they saw the prisoner in 
the house at the time of the robbery, and the 
evidence being conclusive, the judge asked him 
if he had any defence to make. The poor man 
was evidently much distressed, and firmly but 
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earnestly asserted his innocence—declared that 
he was in Plymouth at the time specified by the 
witnesses against him, and that there was a gen- 
tleman in that town who could prove it, if he 
were here. Thé judge told him he had heard 
the evidence against him—that it was full and 
positive, and that the court could not receive his 
assertion in the face of such testimony. That if 
there was any one in Plymouth who could prove 
him to have been there at the time specified, he 
ought to have procured his attendance on the 
trial. The prisoner said he was poor—had been 
shut up in jail, and had neither the means nor 
the opportunity to obtain the attendance of wit- 
nesses. That he was un innocent man—that it 
was hard to die for a crime which he had not 
committed, and that he had no refuge but to 
trust in that Being who knew his innocence. 
His bearing and manner of speaking made an 
impression on the audience, and attracted more 
than ordinary attention. The judge said he 
age him, but if he had no testimony to adduce, 

e must instruct the jury to find a verdict of 
guilty. ‘The poor man again asserted his inno- 
cence—spoke of the gentleman in Plymouth who 
could exculpate him, and closed by again com- 
mitting his cause into the Divine hand. The 
judge made some further remarks about the per- 
son of Plymouth, and the desirableness of hav- 
ing him produced, when as the prisoner glanced 
his anxious eye around the crowd of gazing spec- 
tators, he suddenly descried the face of the Ply- 
mouth gentleman; and calling to the judge, 
said, “ My lerd, there he is now.’ The court 
requested the prisoner to point him out; the 
traveller appearing to have no idea that he was 
the individual alluded to. On facing the bench, 
he was desired to look on the prisoner at the bar 
and say whether he knew him. ‘No, my lord,” 
answered the man, “I never saw him before.” 
This seemed discouraging ; but leave being given 
to the prisoner to ask him some questions, the 
following interrogatories and replies, in sub- 
stance, ensued : 

Prisoner. Do you not remember a person call- 
ing at your office on the day specified and asking 
you to give him employment? 

Ans. Ido not remember such a circumstance. 


Prisoner. Do you not recollect his telling you 
that he had a large family, and was destitute, 
and in great distress? 


Ans. No; [ have no such recollection. 


Prisoner. Do you not remember that you gave 
him some encouragement to hope you might soon 
be able to employ him, and gave him permission 
to call on you again? 

Ans. I do not. 

Prisoner. Do you not remember expressing 
sympathy for his distressed situation, and a de- 
sire to help him, and that you might not over- 
look his case, making a memorandum of his 


name, and the date, &c., on a note-book with a 
red morocco cover? 

Ans. I cannot recall any such circumstance. 

The prisoner seemed distressed at the want of 
recollection in the witness, and ceased to ques- 
tion him. After a few moments’ silence, the 
witness remarked, “ But I believe I have my 
note-book in my pocket, and will refer to it, and 
see if there is any such entry.” On this, he 
drew from his pocket the little book with the 
red morocco cover, and turning over the leaves, 
suddenly paused, and looking towards the bench 
with a countenance expressive of strong emo- 
tion, said, ““‘Why, here it is—the name, the date 
and all about it. It had all entirely passed from 
my memory.” The excitement throughout the 
court-room bad been increasing in intensity 
during the questioning, and now seemed at its 
height. The judge examined the memorandum 
book, and by comparing the date with the time 
at which it was proved that the burglary had 
been committed, it was obvious the prisoner 
could not have been there, and consequently 
could not have been the robber. The judge 
was so fully satisfied of his innocence that he 
directed the jury to find a verdict of acquittal, 
and thus the life of an innocent man was spared 
to his needy family. 


Looking out of his window one summer even- 
ing, Luther saw, on a tree at hand, a little bird 
making his brief and easy dispositions for a 
night’s rest. ‘“ Look,” said he, “ how that little 
fellow preaches faith to us all. He takes hold 
of his twig, tucks his head under his wing and 
goes to sleep, leaving God to think for him!” 


FINDING FAULT WITH YOUR CHILDREN. 


It is at times necessary to censure and punish. 
But very much more may be done by encourag- 
ing children when they do well. Be, therefore, 
more careful to express your approbation of 
good conduct than your disapprobation of bad. 
Nothing, can more discourage a child than a 
spirit of incessant fault-finding on the part of its 
parent. And hardly any thing can exert a more 
injurious influence upon the disposition, both of 
the parent and child. There are two great 
motives influencing human actions—hope and 
fear. Both of these are at times necessary. But 
who would not prefer to have her child influenced 
to good conduct by a desire of pleasing, rather 
than by the fear of offending. If a mother never 
expresses her gratification when her children do 
well, and is always censuring them when she sees 
any thing amiss, they are discouraged and un- 
happy. They feel that it is useless to try to 
please. Their dispositions become hardened 
and soured by this ceaseless fretting ; and at last, 
finding that whether they do wellorill, they are 
equally found fault with, they relinquish all 
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efforts to please, and become heedless of re- 
proaches. 

But let a mother approve of her child’s con- 
duct whenever she can. Let her show that his 
good behaviour makes her sincerely happy. Let 
her reward him for his efforts to please, by smiles 
and affection. In this way she will cherish in 
her child’s heart some of the noblest and most 
desirable feelings of our nature. She will culti- 
vate in him an amiable disposition and a cheer- 
fal spirit. Your child has been throughout the 
day very pleasant and obedient. Just before 
putting him to sleep for the night, you take his 
hand and say, “ My son, you have been very 
good, to-day. It makes me very happy to see 
you so kind and obedient.” 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 24, 1859 


We have forborne an extended notice of the 
sad occurrencés which have taken place at Har- 
per’s Ferry, because we were aware they were 
almost universally known to our readers, and be- 
cause we believed that during the progress of the 
trial of John Brown, and its attending circum- 
stances, the wisest course was to be still. 

The events of the past few weeks should 
cause every thoughtful mind to look at the sub- 
ject of slavery, as it now exists in the United 
States. In some sections of the Southern States, 
so rapid ‘has been the increase of slaves, that they 
largely outnumber the white population, and those 
who have had opportunities of observation assert 
that they are also increasing in intelligence. The 
ruling classes, accustomed as they are to depend 
upon the labor of others, are rapidly losing that 
energy and inderendence of character which are 
necessary to success in life. 

Surrounded by an oppressed and servile popu- 
lation who are smarting under a sense of their 
degradation, the oppressor is harassed by fears 
and perplexed by the difficulties of his position. 
Habits and associations are thus formed which 
often unfit an entire community for the enjoy- 
ment of rational freedom, and in time degrade 
them to the condition of the class whom they 
hold in bondage. Such is the effect of slavery 
upon a community subjected to its influence, 
and it is no marvel that those who have been 
educated to believe that carnal weapons may be 
awfully used in the redress of grievances, should 
seek this unrighteous remedy for the evil; nor 
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is it matter of surprise that some of the servile 
class, who have been raised by sircumstances or 
force of character in the scale of intelligence, 
should have attempted by the same unjustifiable 
means to secure the freedom of themselves and 
brethren. Facts like those which have occurred 
in our history, and may occur again, point with 
unerring significance to the great truth that no 
country can long flourish in an open violation of 
the laws of justice and right, without suffering 
the penalty. It is earnestly to be desired that 
the occurrences which have been adverted to 
will awaken our government, and our brethren 
of the South, to the danger which always threat. 
ens such a state of society, and to the adoption 
of means which will prepare the way for univer- 
sal emancipation. Nor should we of the North 
refuse to share in the gencral burthen caused by 
this state of things, remembering that our fore- 
fathers fastened this festering sore upon the 
body politic, which is destroying the peace and 
prosperity of the whole country. 


We should never forget that there are many 
of our southern brethren and sisters who sym- 
pathize with the feelings of those in the free 
states who are laboring in this cause, and we 
should be willing, if needful, to make heavy sac- 
rifices to bring about the great day of emancipa- 
tion. Especially should we avoid the use of harsh 
and irritating language, which is calculated to 
excite the angry passions but does not convince 
the judgment. 

Without attemping to arrogate any thing to 
our own Society, we think it may be claimed for 
our predecessors in religious profession that they 
were actuated by a high sense of duty, and gov- 
erned by that wisdom which is from above, in 
their efforts for emancipation among themselves. 
From that day to this, the Society have, upon 
suitable occasions, borne testimony against this 
great national sin, and have at times entered their 
protest to the general government of our country, 
and their appeal in behalf of the down-trodden 
and oppressed descendants of Africa. 


We earnestly desire they may continue to 
maintain this testimony against slavery, and seek 
to know when they may availingly approach the 
powers of government to stop its encroachments. 

The outbreak at Harper’s Ferry, the execution 
of the conspirators, and the political aspect which 
the question has assumed, all call upon us, as 
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nembers of the Society of Friends, to be watch- 
fal, lest we be leavened into a spirit and action 
watrary to our professed principles. 

We cannot expect to reform others either by 
jenouncing, or ridiculing them, and it will be 
fund that persuasion is always more available 
han force in the correction of anevil. _Princi- 
ple and a wise policy must ever go hand in hand, 
ind it is far better to promote a good cause by 
ve, faith and charity, than to hold up to re- 
proach and ridicule those who still adhere to the 
prejudices of a false education. We must be 
large and catholic in our sympathies, use the 
arguments of justice and truth, and be willing 
tallow time for them to make a proper impres- 
sion, ever bearing in mind that we too are guilty 
concerning our brother in this thing. A refer- 
ence to our own experience will convince us 
that we are but slowly emerging from the dark- 
ness, and that the truth opens upon our vision 
ouly as we are humble and obedient to the light. 
We are among those who desire that the light 
vith which we have been enlightened upon 
this subject may not be put under a bushel, that 
ve may be willing to laborand to wait for the Di- 
vine blessing, remembering that our success will 


depend upon the spirit and manner in which 
ve perform it. 


A copy of the extracts of Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing has been sent us for publication; but as 
we gave a short account of that Yearly Meeting, 
as well as those of New York and Gennesse, it 


seems not necessary to publish them at this late 
day. 


Diep,—On the 17th of 10th month last, at Yonge 
Street, Canada West, Anna wife of Seth Armitage, 
nearly 63 years of age. She was an Elder of Yonge 
Street Monthly Meeting, much beloved by her relatives 
and friends generally. 


THOUGHTS ON LABOR.* 
BY T. PARKER. 

“God has given each man a back to be clothed, 

a mouth to be filled, and a pair of hands to work 
with.” And since wherever a mouth and a back 
are created, a pair of hands also is provided, the 
inference is unavoidable, that the hands are to be 
used to supply the needs of the mouth and the 
ack. Now as there is one mouth to each pair 

of hands, and each mouth must be filled, it fol- 
lows quite naturzlly, that if a single pair of hands 
refuses to do its work, then the mouth goes hun- 


~~ * From the Dial for 4th mo., 1841. 





gry, or which is worse, the work is done by other 
hands. In the one case, the supply failing, an 
inconvenience is,suffered, and the man dies; in 
the other he eats and wears the earnest of another 
man’s work, and so a wrong is inflicted. The 
law of nature is this, “If a man will not work 
neither shall he eat.” Still further, God has so 
beautifully woven together the web of life, with 
its warp of Fate, and its woof of Freewill, that in 
addition to the result of a man’s duty, when 
faithfully done, there is a satisfaction and recom- 
pense in the very discharge thereof. In a ra- 
tional state of things, Duty and Delight travel the 
same road, sometimes hand in hand. Labor has 
an agreeable end, in the result we gain; but the 
means also are agreeable, for there are pleasures 
in the work itself. These unexpected compen- 
sations, the gratuities and stray gifts of Heaven, 
are scattered abundantly in life. Thus the kind- 
ness of our friends, the love of our children is of 
itself worth a thousand times all the pains we 
take on their account. Labor, in like manner, 
has a reflective action, and gives the working 
man a blessing over and above the natural result 
which he looked for. The duty of labor is writ- 
ten on a man’s body; in the stout muscle of the 
arm and the delicate machinery of the hand. 
That it is congenial to our nature appears from 
the alacrity with which children apply them- 
selves to it, and find pleasure in the work itself, 
without regard to its use. The young duck does 
not more naturally betake itself to the water, 
than the boy to the work which goes on around 
him. There is some work, which even the vil- 
lage sluggard and the city fop love to do, and 
that only can they do well. These two latter 
facts show that labor, in some degree, is no less 
a pleasure than a duty, and prove, that man is 
not by nature a lazy animal who is foreed by 
hunger to dig and spin. 

Yet there are some who count labor a curse 
and a punishment. They regard the necessity 
of work as the greatest evil brought on us by the 
“Fall;” as a curse that will cling to our last 
sand. Many submit to this yoke, and toil, and 
save, in hope to leave their posterity out of the 
reach of this primitive curse ! 

Others, still more foolish, regard it as a dis- 
grace. Young men,—the children of honest 
parents, who, living by their manly and toil- 
hardened hands, bear up the burthen of the 
world on their shoulders, and eat with thankful 
hearts their daily bread, won in the sweat of 
their face,—are ashamed of their fathers’ occu- 
pation, and forsaking the plough, the chisel, or 
the forge, seek a livelihood in what is sometimes 
named a more respectable and genteel vocation ; 
that is, in a calling which demands less of the 
hands than their fathers’ hardy craft, and quite 
often less of the head likewise; for that imbe- 
cility, which drives men to those callings has its 
seat mostly in a higher region than the hands. 
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Affianced damsels beg their lovers to discover 
(or invent) some ancestor in buckram who did 
not work. The Sophomore in a small college is 
ashamed of his father who wears a blue frock, 
and his dusty brother who toils with the saw and 
the axe. These men, after they have wiped off 
the dirt and the soot of their early life, some- 
times become arrant coxcombs, and standing like 
the heads of Hermes without hands, having only 
a mouth, make faces at such as continue to serve 
the state by plain handiwork. Some one relates 
an anecdote, which illustrates quite plainly this 
foolish desire of young men to live without work. 
It happened in one of our large towns, that a 
Shopkeeper and a Blacksmith, both living in the 
same street, advertised for an apprentice on the 
same day. Ina given time fifty beardless young- 
sters applied to the Haberdasher, and not one to 
the Smith. But that story has a terrible moral, 
namely, that forty-and-nine out of the fifty were 
disappointed at the outset. 

It were to be wished that this notion of labor 
being disgraceful was confined to vain young 
men, and giddy maidens of idle habits and weak 
heads, for then it would be looked upon as one 
of the diseases of early life, which we know must 
come, and rejoice when our young friends have 
happily passed through it, knowing it is one of 
“the ills that flesh is heir to,” but is not very 
grievous, and comes but once in the lifetime. 
This aversion to labor, this notion that it isa 
curse and a disgrace, this selfish desire to escape 
from the general and natural lot of man, is the 
sacramental sin of “the better class” in our great 
cities. The children of the poor pray to be rid 
of work; and what son of a rich man learns a 
trade or tills the soil with hisown hands? Many 
men look on the ability to be idle as the most 
desirable and honorable ability. They glory in 
being the Mouth that consumes, not the Hand 
that works. Yet one would suppose a man of 
useless hands and idle head, in the midst of 
God’s world, where each thing works for all; in 
the midst of the toil and sweat of the human 
race, must needs make an apology for his sloth, 
and would ask pardon for violating the common 
law, and withdrawing his neck from the general 
yoke of humanity. Still more does he need an 
apology, if he is active only in getting into his 
hands the result of others’ work. But it is not 
so. The man who is rich enough to be idle, 
values himself on bis leisure; and what is worse, 
others value him for it. Active men must make 
a shamefaced excuse for being busy, and work- 
ing men for their toil, as if business and toil 
were not the Duty of all and the support of the 
world. In certain countries men are divided 
horizontally into two classes, the men who WORK 
and the men who RULE, and the latter despise 
the employment of the former as mean and de- 
grading. Itis the slave’s duty to plough, said 
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joy at leisure the fruit of that ploughing. This nobles 
same foolish notion finds favor with many here, jmti® the 
It is a remnant of those barbarous times, when (ge be for 
all labor was performed by serfs and bondsmen, discip! 
and exemption from toil was the exclusive gj erally u 
of the freeborn. But this notion, that labor jy Matty 
disgraceful, conflicts as sharply with our political jj Now ™ 
institutions, as it does with common sense, and i , thou; 
the law God has writ on man. An old author, My both 
centuries before Christ, was so far enlightened on (P™* til 
this point, as to see the true dignity of manna] My % P 
work, and to say, ‘‘ God is well pleased with hon. joper 8™ 
est works; he suffers the laboring man, who gp of 
ploughs the earth by night and day, to call his gpipples ¢ 
life most noble. If he is good and true, he offers uss, 9° 
continual sacrifice to God, and is not so lustrous fe? # SP! 
in his dress, as in his heart.” d not 
Manual labor is a blessing and a dignity. Buy jelore 2" 
to state the case on its least favorable issue, ad. memes 
mit it were both a disgrace and a curse, would sf 2 4 ™ 
true man desire to escape it for himself, and leave 8) 0" 
the curse to fall on other men? Certainly not. j™ th 
The generous scldier fronts death, and charges in #P""45 F 
the cannon’s mouth; it is the coward who ling. prards | 
ers behind. If labor were hateful, as the proud [4 relig 
would have us believe, then they who bear its ge cultu 
burthens, and feed and clothe the human race, ily bus 
and fetch and carry for them, should be honored MP" th 
as those have always been, who defend society in dt 
war. If it be glorious, as the world fancies, to ji" hi 
repel a human foe, how much more is he to be ie dive 
honored who stands up when Want comes upon FY of 
us, like an armed man, and puts him to rout! ole 


One would fancy the world was mad, when it 
bowed in reverence to those who by superior 
cunning possessed themselves of the earnings 
of others, while it made wide the mouths and 
drew out the tongue at such as do the world’s 
work. “Without these,” said an ancient, “can- 
not a city be inhabited, but they shall not be 
sought for in public council, nor sit high in the 
congregation ;” and those few men and women fC: 
who are misnamed the World, in their wisdom #* 
have confirmed the saying. Thus they honor 
those who sit in idleness and ease; they extol 
such as defend a State with arms, or those who 
collect in their hands the result of Asiatie or 
American industry, but pass by with contempt 
the men who rear corn and cattle, and weave 
and spin, and fish and build for the whole hu- 
man race. Yet if the state of labor were so hard 
and disgraceful as some fancy, the sluggard in 
fine raiment and that trim figure—which, like 
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the lilies in the Scripture, neither toils nor spins, nd ha 

and is yet clothed in more glory than Solomon— * 

would both bow down before Colliers and Fara- 

ers, and bless them as the benefactors of the 

race, Christianity has gone still farther, and 

makes a man’s greatness consist in the amount of No 

service he renders to the world. Certainly he is du 
bake 


the most honorable who by his head or his hand 


a Heathen poet, and a freeman’s business to en-| does the greatest and best work for his race. §'s \ 
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masala 
g This noblest soul the world ever saw appeared | 
ny here, fp in the ranks of the indolent, but “took on 





the form of a servant,”’ and when he washed 
disciples’ feet, meant something not very 
ly understood perhaps in the nineteenth 
; labor jg plury. ‘ 

politica} | Now manual labor, though an unavoidable 
y, though designed as a blessing, and natu- 
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ae both a pleasure and a dignity, is often 
tened on (pused, till, by its terrible excess, it becomes 
manual ily 2 punishment and a curse. It is only a 
ith hon. (oper amount of work that is a blessing. Too 





uch of it wears out the body before its time ; 
ipples the mind, debases the soul, blunts the 
ys, and chills the affections. It makes a 
1a spinning jenny, and a ploughing machine, 
i not “a being of a large discourse, that looks 
fore and after.’ He ceases to be a man, and 
womes a thing. 

In a rational and natural state of society,— 
tis, one in which every man went forward to- 
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aly not, quis the true end he was designed to reach; 
arges in yards perfection in the use of all his senses; 
ho ling. yards perfection in wisdom, virtue, affection, 
e proud jan religion,—labor would never interfere with 


he culture of what was best in each man. His 
hily business would be a school to aid in devel- 
honored (ping the whole man, body and soul, because he 
siety in ould then do what nature fitted him to do. 
cies, to ven his businees would be really his calling. 
e to be pte diversity of gifts is quite equal to the diver- 
8 Upon tyof work to be done. There is some one 
> rout? ing which each man can do with pleasure, and 
shen it (etter than any other man, because he was born 
uperior yp 40 it. Then all men would labor, each at his 
iroings jruper vocation, and an excellent farmer would 
hs and got be spoiled to make a poor lawyer, a blunder- 
world’s (Ps Physician, or a preacher, who puts the world 
“ean. cep. Then a small body of men would not 
not be Me Pampered in indolence, to grow up into gouty 
in the orthlessness, and die of inertia; nor would the 
yomen f'ge part of men be worn down as now by ex- 
risdom essive toil before half their life is spent. They 
honor ld not be so severely tasked as to have no 
r extol me to read, think, and converse. When he 
e who @lked abroad, the laboring man would not be 
tie or Jered to catch mere transient glimpses of the 
tempt mowers by the way side, or the stars over his 
weave ead, as the dogs, it is said, drink the waters of 
le hu-@¢ Nile, running while they drink, afraid the 
> hard P0codiles should seize them if they stop. When 
rd in ¢ looked from his window at the landscape, 
1, like fP'stress need not stare at him from every bush. 
spins, le would then have leisure to cultivate his mind 
1on— 2d heart no less than to do the world’s work. 
arm: (To be continued.) 
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int off No man can tell whether he is rich or poor, 
he is PY turning to his ledger. It is the heart that 


hand akes a man rich. He is rich or poor accord- 
race. #g to what he 7s, not according to what he has. 
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THE SCHUYLKILL RIVER. 


The people of Philadelphia have been excited 
of late, touching the condition of the Schuylkill 
river as the fountain from which a large popula- 
tion must look for its supply of wholesome water. 
Certain appearances in the river indicated to 
common eyes, as in the case of our own Croton, 
that the water had become foul, and it was pre- 
sumed that this foulness was the effect of an ex- 
cessive growth of some injurious plant. It was 
known that the river water at and above Reading 
was unfit to drink, and that no fish could live in 
it, all kinds except eels having long since dis- 
appeared. But it was also known that great 
revolutions had taken place among the finny in- 
habitants even as low down as Fairmount. These 
changes were as harmless, however, as they were 
curious, and were owing to the damming of the 
river at that point, to furnish power to force the 
water up into the basin. The building of the dam 
was followed by the appearance of several kinds 
of fish which had not previously been known in 
the river, and which took up their quarters in 
the slack-water above that work, where they 
have continued to increase and multiply. Other 
kinds as mysteriously evacuated the same local- 
ity, while the delicate white catfish, peculiar to 
the Schuylkill, and famous, with its collateral 
coffee, as the staple luxury of tavern and picnic 
along the shores of the river for a hundred years, 
has almost wholly disappeared. 

The discussion growing out of the alleged im- 
purity of the Schuylkill water has developed 
facts far more striking than any which the con- 
dition of the Thames or Croton has elicited. It 
has laid bare the chemistry of a vast river, show- 
ing how beautifully Nature carries on even her 
most colossal operations for the benefit of man. 
The great mountain feeders of the river flow into 
it ninety-four miles above Philadelphia, and 
within that ninety-four miles the river falls more 
than six hundred feet. Instead of the sluggish 
current of the Thames, it may be called a moun- 
tain torrent, subject to impetuous freshets which 
carry havoc along its banks. Why such astream, 
so thoroughly purified from its very sources by 
these freshets at various times in the year, should 
be fatal to the fish in its upper waters, has been 
a puzzle to many. But the fact is so, neverthe- 
less. Formerly they were alive with trout, but 
they, with all other kinds, down as low as Read- 
ing, have disappeared. The cause is simple and 
obvious—the coal mines have done it. A hun- 
dred and thirteen collieries are now in operation 
on the head-waters of the river, forty-seven of 
which are worked above the water-level, and 
sixty-six below it. From the slopes and shafts 
of these collieries, steam engines are pumping 
out, day and night, great volumes of water 
charged with sulphuric acid, and emptying it in 
the river. The shales and slates of the coal 
seams contain large amounts of sulphuret of iron, 
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which is constantly oxydating, and generating 
sulphuric acid, by which the water is extensively 
impregnated. 

Tn some cases this water is so highly charged 
with acid that the iron of the gangway railroads 
is consumed in a few months, requiring new rails. 
Breakers, screens, tools, and all iron things with 
which the acid water comes in contact, are 
speedily eaten up. The engines which raise it 
from the bowels of the earth are supplied with 
water brought at great expense from a distance, 
as the mine water would destroy their boilers. 
Its ravages on machinery of all kinds occasion a 
heavy annual expenditure in mines worked below 
the water level. The stream thus poured into 
the Schuylkill impregnates the river for thirty 
miles below the mines. Freshets may suddenly 
change the body of water in the river, but they 
no sooner pass away than a new impregnation 
commences ; and as the stream is here ordinarily 
small, it soon becomes general. All the tribu- 
taries of the river are thus acidulated, and from 
them, as well as from the river down to Reading, 
the fish have long since disappeared. At that 
city there were certain indications some weeks 
ago similar to those which recently alarmed us 
for the Croton. The water became of a greenish 
blue, and was covered with an unsightly scum. 
But, while scarcely fit to use at Reading, it was en- 
tirely pure at Philadelphia, as below the former 
city the great tributaries enter the river, purifying 
all below them. 

Above Reading the river enters the great lime- 
stone formation which has given to Berks and 
the adjacent counties their high agricultural 
position. It here receives the waters of Maiden 
Creek, which flows over a limestone bottom, and 
immediately the river water changes its appear- 
ance. The two streams, before they unite, are 









































their waters than chemistry displays its wonders 
on the grandest scale. Maiden Creek, impure 
by being overcharged with lime, combines with 
the river, equally overcharged with sulphuric 
acid. These several impurities, having a strong 
chemical affinity, enter into combination, and 
render the whole stream perfectly pure, but 
destroying its transparency and giving it a milky 
or clouded appearance. The lime which is held 
in solution by the creek water unites with the 
acid which impregnates the river, and gypsum is 
the result, first rendering the water a bluish 
white, and then purifying it before it reaches 
Reading, by precipitating the gypsum to the 
bottom. It is probable that no natural laboratory 
of similar magnitude is to be found in any other 
part of the world. It is a beautiful example of 
the power of an ever-acting agency to make an 
entire river a blessing to the human species. 
With no acid from the coal mines to neutralize 
the lime, the populous city of Reading would be 
without a pure soft water for domestic purposes. 
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Her factories, her furnaces, her engines, wor 
otherwise have no means of safely usin 
except by costly Artesian wells. 
kill, without its limestone tributaries to nous 
lize the acid from the coal mines, would be una} 
to furnish pure water to the city of Philadelphi 
or to feed the boilers of the twelve huni. 
steam engines which have made her so 


it to their lips; and having made it pure to thej 
hands, it will be their fault alone if it does n 
continue so.— N. Y, Tribune. 


clear and transparent, but they no sooner mingle ! 
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So the Schuy 














. 2s To be a 
manufacturing centre. Considering that ¢h Spirit of 
Schuylkill is a mountain stream, with a precipi There i 
tous channel, often completely purified by hearg S#° 
freshets, and that its chemical condition is aby ok 
lutely perfect, it is difficult to understand howl withou 
our neighbors of Philadelphia can be alarmefi Are s0c 
for the purity of their water. On that gooqq Who of 
nature has done everything for them but to rigg Boom" 





TRUST IN PROVIDENCE. 


On a bridge I was standing one morning, 
And watching the current pass by, 
When suddenly into the water 
There fell an unfortunate fly. 


The fishes that swam to the surface, 
Were looking for something to eat, 

And I thought that the hapless young insect 
Would surely afford them a treat. 


“ Poor thing!” I exclaimed with compassion, 
“Thy trials and dangers abound, 
For if thou escap’st being eaten, 
Thou canst not escape being drown’d.” 


No sooner the sentence was spoken, 
Than, lo! like an angel of love, 

I saw, to the waters beneath me, 
A leaflet descend from above. 


It glided serene on the streamlet, 
’Twas an ark to the poor little fly ; 
Which, soon to the land re-ascending, 
Spread its wings in the breezes to dry. 


Oh! sweet was the truth that was whisper’d, 
That mortals should never despair ; 





For He who takes care of an iusect, Kas 
Much more for his children will care. wou 

And though to our short-sighted vision, f | 

No way of escape may appear ; or 

Let us ¢rust; for when least we expect it, and 
The help of “our Father” is near. the 

age 

RETIREMENT. bes 

Deep solitude I sought. There was a dell COV 
Where woven shades shut out the eye of day, in 
While, towering near, the rugged tree-tops made ha 
Dark back-ground ’gainst the sky. Thither I went. ni 
And bade my spirit driok that lovely draught 
For which it long had languish’d ’mid the strife g0) 
And fever of the world. I thought to be acl 
There without witness. But the little flowers ve 
Looked up upon me,—the fresb wild rose smiled, Bes 
And the young pendant vine-flower kiss’d my cheek th 


And there were voices too. The garrulous brook, 
Untiring, to the patient pebbles told 
Its history ;—up came the singing breeze, 
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And the broad leaves of the cool poplar spake 
Responsive, every one. E’en busy life 
Woke in that dell. The tireless spider threw 
from spray to spray her silver-tissued snare. 
The wary ant, whose curving pincers pierced 
The treasured grain, toiled toward her citadel. 
To the sweet hive went forth the loaded bee, 
And from the wind-rocked nest, the mother-bird 
Sang to her nestlings. 
Yet I strangely thought 
To be alone, and silent in thy realm, 
Spirit of life and love! It might not be! 
There is no solitude in thy domains, 
Save what man makes, when, in his selfish breast, 
Helocks bis joys, and bars out others’ grief. 
Thou hast not left thyself to Nature’s round 
Without a witness. Trees, and flowers, and streams, 
Are social and benevolent ; and he 
Who oft communeth in their language pure, 
Roaming among them at the cool of day, 
Shall find, like him who Eden’s garden dressed, 
His Maker there, to teach his listening heart. 



































are burned over, and when this is prevented by 
the settlement of the country, forests will spring 
up in great rapidity. There are at present no 
indications that the soil can be worn out. It 
requires no manure, and will yield its crops so 
readily that the farming population pay too little 
attention to its proper cultivation. All over Illi- 
nois there are gross complaints of the careless 
manner in which agricultural operations are car- 
ried on; and so far as our observations extended 
the charge was substantiated. There are no 
barns anywhere, and the grain lies scattered about 
with unparalleled waste.— Cor. Newark Mercury. 
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TEACHING THE EYE. 





The great majority of mankind do not and 
cannot see one fraction of what they might see, 
“‘ None are so blind as those that will not see,’ 
is as true of physical as moral vision. By neg- 
lect and carelessness we have made ourselves un- 
able to discern hundreds of things whichare be- 
fore us to be seen. A powerful modern writer 
has summed this up in one pregnant sentence : 
“The eye sees what it brings the power to see.” 
How true is this! The sailor on the look out can 
see a ship where the landsman sees nothing ; the 
Esquimaux can distinguish a white fox amidst 
the white snow; the American backwoodsman 
will fire a rifle ball so as to strike a nut out of 
the mouth of a squirrel without hurting it; the 
Red Indian boys hold their hands up as marks 
to each other, certain that the unerring arrow will 
be shot between the spread-out fingers; the as- 
tronomer can see a star in the sky, when to 
others the blue expanse is unbroken; the shep- 
herd can distinguish the face of every sheep in 
his flock ; the mosaic worker can detect distinc- 
tions of color where others see none; and mul- 
titudes of additional examples might be given of 
what education does for the eye. 













THE PRAIRIES OF THE WEST. 


Weall write and speak of the prairies of the West, 
butno man can have an idea of them, until he has 
seen them in all their variety in Illinois. The 
real prairie is at some seasons of the year an un- 
broken sea of green, and this great landscape 
grows majestic from its vast extent. Far as the 
eye can reach in every direction, boundless as 
the view at sea when the billows are hushed, not 
a tree or dwelling in sight, these prairies stretch 
away in their grandeur; and when the change 
comes, when a group of trees is seen, or a solita- 
ry dwelling fills the void, the effect isin no sense 
weakened. To us it was the most wondrous pros- 
pectupon which we had ever gazed, and as we 
glided on for hours with this unchanged and 
magnificent view before us, we wondered that 
the fashionable tide of travel did not set in this 
direction. As we passed along near one of the 
towns, we saw a large picnic party emerging from 
the open prairie with immense bouquets of prai- 
lie flowers, which bloom in great variety and 
beauty of this season. We saw no rose, but al- 
most every variety of small flowers seen at the 
East may be found here in a profusion which is 
wonderful. 

The formation of these prairies is accounted 
for on various hypotheses; but the most natural 
and probable is the idea that they resulted from 
the deposits of water by which the land was ages 
ago covered. The clay and gravel which lie be- 
neath have no peculiar qualities; but they are 
covered by a loam from twelve to thirty-six inches 
in depth, which is of inexhaustible fertility. It 
has been produced by the constant springing up 
and rotting down of prairie grass, which has been 
going on for ages. One of the most noble char- 
acteristics of the prairies is their destitution of 
vegetation, except in the multitude of rank gras- 
ses and flowers to which we have referred ; but 
this is caused by the continual fires which sweep 
over the plains. Every fall these vast prairies 
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THE HUMAN HAND. 





Cassell’s Natural History has the follewing in- 
teresting paragraph upon the human hand, show- 
ing how true itis that we are “ fearfully and 
wonderfully made.” 

Issuing from the wrist is that wonderful or- 
gan, the human hand. “In a French book, in- 
tended,”’ says Sir Charles Bell, “‘ to teach young 
people philosophy, the pupil asks why the fingers 
are not of equal length. The master makes the 
scholar grasp a ball of ivory, to show him that 
the points of the fingers are then equal!” It 
would have been better had he closed the fingers 
upon the palm, and then have asked whether or 
not they corresponded. This difference in the 
length of the fingers serves a thousand purposes, 
as in holding a rod, a switch, a sword, a hammer, 
a pen, a pencil, or engraving tool, in all which, 
asecure hold and freedom of motion are admira- 
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bly combined. On the length, strength, and per- 
fectly free movements of the thumb, depends, 
moreover, the power of the human hand. To 
the thumb, indeed, has been given a special name 
(“ pollex,’ from a Latin verb meaning to be 
able, strong, mighty,) because of its strength— 
a strength that is necessary to the power of the 
hand, being equal to that of all the fingers. 
Without the fleshy ball of the thumb, the power 
of the fingers would be of no avail, and accord- 
ingly the large ball formed by the muscles of the 
thumb is the special work of the human hand, 
and particularly that of aclever workman. The 
loss of the thumb almost amounts to the loss of 
the hand. 

Conscripts, unwilling to serve in the army of 
France, have been known to disable themselves 
effectually by cutting off the thumo of the right 
hand. The loss of both thumbs would reduce a 
man to a miserable dependence. Nor should we 
overlook another peculiarity. Were the tips of 
the fingers and thumb bony instead of being 
covered with flesh, many things we readily do 
would be absolutely impossible. We now can 
take up what is small, soft and round, as a millet- 
seed, or even a particle of human hair. So ex- 
quisitely prehensile are the human fingers. The 
nails are often of special service—perhaps always 
in works of art which require nicety of execution. 
Their substance is just what is needed ; they are 
easily kept at the precise length which answers 
every purpose ; had they been placed on the tips 
of the fingers, there would have been a loss of 
power, but their position ensures their highest 
efficiency. An interchange of power for velocity 
which takes place in the arm, adapts the hands 
and fingers toa thousand arts, requiring quick or 
lively motions. In setting up the type of this 
page, there have been movements on the part of 
the compositor of surprising rapidity to an ordi- 
nary observer ; these are among many instances 
of the advantage gained by this sacrifice of force 
for velocity of movement. 





UNHEALTHY POSITIONS OF THE BODY. 


Those persons engaged in occupations requir- 
ing the hands alone to move, while the lower 
limbs remain motionless, should bear in mind 
that without constantly raising the frame to an 
erect position, and giving a slight exercise to all 
parts of the body, such a practice will tend to 
destroy their health. They should, moreover, 
sit in as erect a position as possible. With seam- 
stresses there is always more or less stooping of 
the head and shoulders, tending to retard circu- 
lation, respiration, and digestion, and produce 
curvature of the spine. The head should be 
thrown back, to give the lungs full play. The 
frequent long-drawn breath of the seamstress 
evinces the cramping and confinement of the 
lungs. Health cannot be expected without free 
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respiration. The life-giving element is in the 
atmosphere, and without it in proportionat, 
abundance must disease intervene. Strength 
and robustness must come from exercise. (op. 
fined attitudes are in violation of correct theories b 
of healthy physical development and the instinety 
of nature. Those accustomed to sit writing for 
hours, day after day, can form some idea of the 
toilsome and ill-paid labor of the poor seamstress, 
— Scientific American. 





THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 


Though the slave trade continues to be prose 
cuted to a vast extent, and with circumstances 
of inhumanity no less infamous and appalli 
than in former years, yet the enlightened wl 
will be gratified to learn of the efforts now bein 
put forth in this country for its ‘more effec 
suppression, and the success which has already 
attended these endeavors. 

The brig S. T. Hooper, was seized at New York 
lately, charged with having shipped a cargo of 
Africans, and landed them on the south side of 
Cuba. The U.S. steamer Mohawk arrived x 
Key West recently, with the brig Cygnet, found 
a few miles from Sagua la Granda. She wa 
deserted, having evidently landed her slaves but 
a few hours before. The barque Emily wasa 
few days since brought into New York, on sn 
picion of being a slaver. The U. S. ship Ports 
mouth captured her otf a noted slave-shipping 
point on the coast of Africa. 

Two slavers have been taken into and con 
demned at St. Helena, one of which is reportel 
as the Samuel H. Townsend, of New Orleans, 
and had a full slave cargo and over 200 dov 
bloons. The Laura reached Port Royal in car 
of a prize crew, on suspicion of being a slaver. 
Other instances might be named to show thei" 
activity of our own and the British African block 
ading fleets. : 

The American African squadron consists 
follows : 

Vessels. 























Officers and men. Tons. Gum 





Steam frigate San Jacinto, 430 1446 
Steam gunboat Mohican, 200 994 
Steamer Mystic, ‘ 100 300 
Steamer Sumpter, . ; 100 405 
Sailing corvette Constellation, 300 1452 
Sailing corvette Portsmouth, 300 1022 man 
1430 «5619 «tp this 
om t! 


‘The Mohican has not yet started for her de 
tigation. All the others are on duty. 
Marion and Vincennes are not named above 
as they are ordered home. These vessels d 
less water than those heretofore employed in thi 
service, and being mostly propelled by steai 
they possess a decided advantage. The dep 
of the squadron has been removed from Po 
Praya to Loando, which is in the neighborhoo 
of the principal slave marts. Great Britain 
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represented in the same quarter by eighteen ves- 
oh mostly small steamers, having one thousand 
ight hundred men, and an aggregate of one hun- 
dred guns. Nor is this all. An efficient fleet 
has been stationed on our own extensive line of 
sea board to suppress the traffic. This consists 
of the steamers Crusader, Mohawk, Wyandotte, 
and Fulton. The British generally keep six or 
seven ships cruising on the coast of Cuba, to look 
out for suspicious craft. 

The African slave trade always has been, is 
now, and must ever be maintained by kidnap- 
ping, rapine, and endless, desolating, tribal, in- 
ternational wars. Who can estimate the cruel- 
ties involved in these, and those borne by the 
captives while on their journey to the slave mart, 
during their confinement in the barracoons, and 
on the voyage across the Atlantic? In this con- 
nection we cannot forbear quoting briefly from a 
very able article against the re-opening of the 
dave trade, from the pen of John Leighton 
Wilson, D. D., for upwards of twenty years 
missionary to western Africa, and published in 
the October number of the Southern Presbyterian 
Review, and which seems to have been received 
with great favor wherever it has reached : 

“ After a most careful examination of this 
whole subject, extending our inquiries over a 

riod of more than a hundred years, and care- 
fully weighing the statements of more than fifty 
diferent authors, we have come to the deli- 
berate conclusion that, in the seizure of slaves, 
1 the march to the sea coast, during their deten- 
jon there, and on the middle passage, the des- 

action of life must be more than one hundred 
nd fifty per cent. upon those safely landed in 
\merica—so that to get one hundred slaves for 
practical purposes, at least one hundred and fifty 
ives must be sacrificed! Let us dwell upon this 
startling fact. In order to procure 100,000 
borers for the cotton and sugar fields of the 
South, we must go into the business with the full 
pderstanding that it cannot be done except by 
crificing the lives of at least 150,000 immortal 
Nings, to say nothing of the wide spread desola- 


fin which it must occasion in other respects in 


Africa.” 
Speaking of this trade, one of our ablest states- 
yen forcibly remarked, on a recent occasion : 
“T can conceive of nothing in the dark record 


‘man’s enorwities, from the death of Abel down 


) this hour, so horrible as that of stealing people 
om their own home, and making them and their 
osterity slaves forever.”—North American. 





ORAL INDICATIONS OF WEATHER CHANGES. 


There are a great many plants that give indi- 
tions of coming storms, or changes in the at- 
osphere. Several very common flowers close 
night and open again in the morning. Dick- 
hs’ says : 
















“The scarlet pimpernel (Anagadlis arvensis), 


shepherd’s harometer or poor man’s weather- 
glass, is the best floral barometer; because, not 
only does the flower never open on a rainy day, 
but long before the shower is coming is conscious 
of its approach, and closes up its petals. This 
peculiarity was noticed by Derham in his ‘ Phy- 
sico Theology ;’ 
vinco-pipe, and by Leyden. 
pimpernel shut up its blossoms during rainy and 
cloudy weather, but it is one of the best of clock 
flowers, opening its petals in our latitude at 
about ten minutes past seven in the morning, 
and closing them a few minutes after two in the 
afternoon. Dr. Seeman, the naturalist of Kellet’s 
Arctic expedition, mentions the regular closing 
of the flowers during the long day of an Arctic 
Summer. 
sets while it lasts, the plants make no mistake 
about the time, when, if it be not night, it ought 
to be; but regularly as the evening hours ap- 
proach, and when a midnight sun is several de- 
grees above the horizen, they droop their leaves 
and sleep, even as they do at sunset in more 
favored climes. 


by Lord Bacon, who calls it 
Not only does the 


‘ Although,’ he says, ‘the sun never 


» >? 





ITEMS OF NEWS. 
Freepom or Sprecu.—The right to Freedom of 


Speech was vindicated in this city on the 15th inst. 
An effort was made to prevent George W. Curtis from 
delivering a lecture on slavery, A great crowd gath- 
ered in front of National Hall with the design to do 
some mischief, but the excellent arrangements of the 
Mayor and Chief of Police defeated the plan. 


Tuere is to be another expedition for the purpose 


of pursuing the explorations of Dr. Kane, which will 
probably start from Boston in the Spring, and be un- 
der the command of Dr. Hayes, the Surgeon of the 


Kane Expedition. The amount required is about $30,- 
000, and liberal subscriptions have already been made. 
Many of the scientific societies have already enlisted 
in the enterprtse, and have appointed Committees to 
promote it.—V. Y. Tribune. 


Evrops.—The steamship America brings the intel- 
ligence that the European press are chiefly engaged in 
discussing the approaching congress of the great Pow- 
ers, which it is rumored will meet on the 5th ultimo. 
The London Times strongly urges the claims of Lord 
Palmerston to represent England to the congress. 


Coox, Coppie, Green and Copeland were executed 
at Charleston, Virginia, on the 16th inst, 


More Arricans Comingc—The Sea Coast (Miss) 
Democrat of the 7th inst., under the head of“ Good 
News,” has the following: 

“ We learn from good authority that a cargo of Af- 
rican slaves is expected in ship island Harbor the lat- 
ter part of the present month. They will, if they ar- 
rive safe, be landed without any attempt at secrecy, 
the consignees trusting to the sentiment predominant 
in Mississippi, as to the necessity of increasing the 
number of laborers, a triumphant acquittal in the event 
of a government prosecution.” 

Rarts on DeLawarE.—About 100 rafts came down 
the Delaware this fall. Among the number was a 
mammoth raft shipped by Thomas Barnes 195 feet 
long, 63 feet wide, and drawing 3} feet water. The 
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raft was manned by eight men, and was composed of 
the following timber: 3000 railroad ties 6000 hoop 
poles, 35,000 feet of joist, 108,000 feet wharf timber, 
2500 feet tie timber, 10 ship knees. This is the larg- 
est raft, and drawing more water than ever before 
came down the Delaware. 


Charles Summer has been chosen a foreign asso- 
ciate member of the French Society of Political Econ- 
omy at Paris. He is the first American on whom this 
honor has been conferred. 


The freight trains are now crossing the Victoria 


Bridge, and the passenger trains will soon commence 
running over. 


A billis pending in the Kentucky Legislature to 


compel free colored persons to leave the State, or be 
sold. 


A Tovcuine Scenz.—The misshapen form of a little 
newsboy, afflicted with spinal curvature, is uufamiliar 
to few persons whose business leads them in the vi- 
cinity of the Exchange. The name of this little fellow 
was John Ellard. He died on the 15th inst., of con- 
sumption, at the Newsboys’ Lodging House, No. 273 
south Third street, above Spruce. ‘The little cripple 
breathed his last in the arms of the superintendent, 
surrounded by every comfort that love and compassion 
could bestow. Few persons in the hurry skaurry of 
business life, perhaps, have ever thought, as they pass- 
ed the misshapen form of the child, that by his toil he 
supported a mother; that he possessed a nature alike 
noble, docile and loving, and that he carried in him 
the seeds of a wasting disease, by which his days were 
numbered. ‘‘Diddley Dumps” was the soubriquet 
conferred upon bim by his comrades, and by this 
name alone he was called by his friends and custom- 
ers. Some four months ago he took what among 
newsboys is considered alofty flight. He relinquished 
his business of newsdoy and became a newsman. By 
this we mean that he gave up his pursuit of crying 
his merchandise in the streets, and opened a stand at 
Sixth and Chestnut streets. Here he did a thriving 
business. The jealousies subsisting among other 
newsboys were not entertained for him, and in a little 
time Diddley found his savings increased to the sum 
of about a hundred dollars. Death, however, had 
sealed the child for a better world, and some time 
since he gave up his stand and committed himself to 
the care of the Superintendent of the Newsboy’s Lodg- 
iug House. 

We regret to add, in this connection, that the soci- 
ety which benevolently founded this institution is not 
sustained by the public as it should be, and that, un- 
less the beneficence, as well as the benevolence, of the 
public is aroused, such unfortunates as the subject of 
this paragraph will be homeless indeed.—North Amer- 
ican. 


LrsgrateD Staves.—Thirteen negroes passed 
through Pittsburg recently en route from Peters- 
burg, Va., to Portsmouth, O., who wererecently mam 
umitted by their masters. There were seven adults 
and six children. The male adults were freed some 
time ago, and they remained in the Old Dominion 
until they secured the freedom of their wives and fam- 
ilies. There are sixty-nine more liberated bonds- 
men, women and children, to come from the same lo- 
cality in Virginia, who will passed through there be- 
tween now and Christmas. 


PostaL ARRANGEMENT WiTH CaNaDa.—The recent 
postal arrangement between the United States and 
the Canadian government, which have been ratified by 
the Imperial authorities, provide that the Canadians 
shall carry the Western United States mails between 
Detroit and Liverpool, via Portland in the winter, and 


via Riviere du Loup in the summer. There will be, 
saving of time by using the railroad instead of the 
steamer between Quebec and Riviere du Loup. Cang. 
da is to receive the full ocean rate on the Wegterp 
United States correspondence for the service she ig to 
perform, while she foregoes the inland rate of postage 
upon it—as do also the Americans the internal postage 
on Canadian letters between Portland and the Province 
line. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS, 


FLrour aNpD Megat.—The Flour market ig firm, 
and prices are well maintained. There is no ¢y. 
portdemand. The sales to the trade range from $5 25 
to 5 50 for mixed good brands up to $7 for fancy lox, 
Nothing doing in Kye Flour or Corn Meal. Tue for. 
mer is held at $4 374 and the latter at $3 75 per bar. 
rel. 

Grain.—The offerings of Wheat continue fair, but 
the demand is quite light; sales of 1000 bus. prime 
Delaware red at 133c per bushel; white at 135 a lat, 
Rye is inactive at 86 cents. Corn is in fair d. 
mand, and 5,000 bushels new dry yellow sold 82 ew, 
in store, and at the depot at 78 a 804 cents. Cary 
are steady ; Delaware sold at 434c, and Pennsylvania 
at 45. 

Cioverseep is in fair demand at 5 12 a 5 25 per 64 
pounds. ‘Timothy sells in a small way at $2 50, ang 
Flaxseed at 1 56 per bushel. 


\ YOUNG WOMAN having had some experienc: 
A in teaching, and possessing a certiticate of quali. 
fication, is desirous of « situation in a family scnool. 
Address C. CLEMENT, 

12 mo. 17,—3t. Paulsboro, N. J. 
“ (@\CRIPTURAL WATCHWORD ”—a little book for 
daily reading. just issued and for sale by the 
publishers, Hays & Zell, 439 Market st., Philadelphia. 
Retail price 31 cents; per dozen $3.36 cents. Single 
eopies sent by mail, prepaid, for 37 cents. 12 mo.1i. 


TL] EAVY BLEACHED SHIRTINGS made from Ar. 
RICAN COTTON, warranted in all respects the 
product of Free Labor. For sale by 
ELI DILLIN, 
No. 1218 Green st., opposite Ridge Avenue. 
11 mo. 26, 1859. 


\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The Winter Session 

of this institution will commence on the 14th of 11]th 
mo. next, and continue twenty weeks. 

Terms $70 per session, one half payable in advantt, 
the other in the middle of the session. No extn 
charges. 

For further particulars, address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 


Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
9th mo. 24—3 m. 


‘NPRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR BOTH 


SEXES, Loudon Co., Va. 
commence the 3d of 10th mo. 


The next session will 


Terms $115 for 40 weeks, payable quarterly in ad: 


vance. Languages and Drawings extra. 


It is hoped that Friends interested will avai) then- 
selves of the preference by entering pupils early. Aj- 


| ply, for particulars, to 
GEO. A. NEWBOLD, 


Purcelville, Loudon Co., Va. 
| 8th mo. 6, 1859.—6m. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Printrs, Lodge st., N. side Penn’s Bast 
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